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AESTRACT 



This report analyses approaches to training of 
workers developed by parties to collective bargaining agreements. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics examined 1823 major collective bargaining 
agreements each covering 1,000 workers or more. Fewer than 20% (344) 
of the agreements contained training and retraining provisions. 
Training clauses (provisions) were concentrated in six industries: 
transportation equipment, communications, machinery (except 
electrical) r primary metals, utilities, and food industries. Three 
unions in particular were parties to significant numbers of 
negotiated training and retraining provisions: the Steelworkers (27) , 
Auto Workers (40) , and the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (27) . 
About 25% of the provisions (86 of 344) involved firms that employed 
5,000 workers or more, A classification of agreements into groups by 
employment size indicated that the incidence of training provisions 
increased with the size of the bargaining unit. The nature and 
methods of training and the administration of provisions are also 
discussed. (Appendixes include selected training and retraining 
provisions; union sponsored programs in the maritime industry; and an 
indentif icat icn of clauses.) (PT) 
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Preface 



This bulletin is one in a series of studies prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics that are designed to 
survey the entire scope of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment. The subjects covered by the published reports in 
the series are listed on the last page of this bulletin. 

This report analyzes the approaches to training of 
■workers developed by the parties to collective bargaining 
agreements. It emphasizes the fact that training, like any 
matter subject to collective bargaining, can be tailored to 
a particular situation. In so doing, this training also can 
assist in maintaining or improving productivity and help 
achieve an important union goal — security of employment. 

7~»ike the earlier reports, this one is based on virtually 
all major collective bargaining agreements in the United 
States. It, therefore, does not reflect practices in collec- 
tive bargaining situations that affect smaller numbers of 
workers. All of the agreements used are a part of the 
current file maintained by the Bureau for public and gov- 
ernment use, in accordance with Section 211 of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947. 

The clauses quoted in this report and identified in 
an appendix are not intended as model or recommended 
clauses. The classification and interpretation of clauses 
reflect our understanding as outsiders, not necessarily 
that of the parties who negotiated them. 

This bulletin was prepared in the Office of Wages 
and Industrial Relations by Leon E., Lunden, assisted by 
Winston L. Tillery and Homer R. Kemp, Jr., of the Division 
of Industrial Relations. 
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Major Collective Bargaining Agreements— 



Training and Retraining Provisions 

Chapter I. Introduction 



For many years, management has con- 
ducted training programs for its employees in 
an effort to develop a labor force that would 
be responsive to current employment needs 
and to rapidly changing technological require- 
ments. Training has grown increasingly im- 
portant to the employer, as the number and 
variety of machines and processes have pro- 
liferated and placed new pressures on his 
ability to remain competitive. Often viewing 
these activities as an essential management 
function and as part of their operations, many 
employers have sponsored training on the 
job and provided tuition aid for job- related 
schooling. 

Inevitably, industry’s training programs 
have reached the bargaining table because of 
the stake that workers have in such education. 
To the participating employees, training op- 
portunities represent a method of enhancing 
job security and a means of raising earnings 
potential. For those workers not in training 
status, on-the-job schooling can pose a threat 
to a full week’s work or an end to coveted 
overtime, since a successful program will 
make available during scheduled hours of 
work the skills that are in short supply. Also, 
training programs may create a skilled man- 
power pool that the nontrainee may see as a 
threat to future promotions. 

To varying degrees, negotiated training 
provisions in collective agreements take into 
account both management and worker inter- 
ests • They may outline the boundaries of 

the employer’s right to establish and admin- 
ister the program; fix rules to govern the 
selection, number, and payment of trainees; 
protect employees in nontraining status from 
displacement; and guarantee jobs upon the 
completion of training. 

In the context of an economic situation 
characterized by the paradox of unemployment 
co-existing with skill shortages, company- 
sponsored training governed by collective 
bargaining agreements take on a new per- 
spective. It becomes one of an array of 
economic and social tools designed to place 
people in available jobs. It is a traditional 



tool, however, in the sense that, in part, it 
sustains the long-held principle of promotion 
from within. Company- sponsored training, 
as a rule, shifts the trained employed worker 
upward and brings in the unemployed to fill 
the vacated position; it also may prevent lay- 
offs by upgrading workers' skills to meet 
changing manpower demands. 

The analysis in this report is confined 
to training and retraining provisions. It ex- 
cludes apprenticeship clauses and short-term 
familiarization training. The former will be 
covered in a separate study; the latter is less 
a formal training program than a process by 
which a transferred or promoted worker is 
acquainted or re acquainted with a machine 
or process. 



Related Studies 

Training and retraining provisions repre- 
sent only one of several kinds of job security 
clauses in the collective bargaining agree- 
ments. Other provision studies, already pub- 
lished by the Bureau, which are relevant to 
job security, include those on severance pay 
and layoff benefit plans, 1 supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit plans and wage -employment 
guarantees , 2 and management rights and 
union-management cooperation. 3 Future 
studies will deal with interplant transfers, 
relocation allowances, plant movement pro- 
visions, and layoff procedures, and promotion 
and transfer provisions,, 



Scope of Study 

For this study, the Bureau examined 
1,823 major collective bargaining agreements , 
each covering 1, 000 workers or more. These 



1 Ma jor Collective Bargaining Agreements: Severance Pay 
and Layoff Benefit Hans (BLS Bulletin 1425-2, 1965 J. 

2 Major Collective Bargaining Agreements: Supplementary 
Benefit Plans and Wage-Employment Guarantees (BLS Bulletin 
1425-3, 1965).. 

3 Major Collective Bargaining Agrycuients: Management 

Rights and Union-Management Cooperation (BLS Bulletin 1425-5, 
1966). 



1 



2 



agreements accounted for nearly all agree- 
ments of this size in the United States, ex- 
clusive of those in the railroad and airline 
industries and in government. The agree- 
ments applied to approximately 7. 3 million 
workers, or almost one -half of the total under 
collective bargaining agreements outside of 
the excluded industries. Of these, 4. 2 million 
workers covered by 1,048 contracts were in 
manufacturing; approximately 3. 2 million 
workers, covered by the remaining 775agree- 
ments were in nonmanufacturing. 

Initial tabulations consisted only of as- 
certaining the prevalence and location of 
training provisions in major agreements. 
Contracts having training provisions were 
analyzed in detail; almost three-quarters of 
these agreements were in effect in 1967 or 
later and the remainder were effective in 
1966. 



technological development 5 and accordingly 
have required: (1) Programs to upgrade and 

keep skills current, and/or (2) programs to 
replace obsolete skills for the technologically 
displaced. In total, the six industries repre- 
sented over half the training clauses in the 
study (53. 2 percent) and nearly three-quarters 
of the workers covered by such provisions 
(72. 5 percent). Autoandsteel agreements ac- 
counted for almost one -half of these workers,, 



Three unions in particular were parties 
to significant numbers of negotiated training 
and retraining provisions: The Steelworkers 

(47), AutoWorkers (40), and the Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (27). In addition to 
exercising their traditional union influence 
over wages and working conditions, these 
unions also have introduced, through training 
and retraining provisions, a measure of 
control over the allocation of the supply of 
workers. 



Clauses were selected for quotation in 
this report to illustrate either the typical 
form of the characteristics of training and 
retraining provisions or the variety of ways 
in which negotiators have modified the form. 
Minor editorial changes were made where 
necessary to enhance clarity, and irrelevant 
parts were omitted where feasible. 4 



Twenty-five percent of the provisions (86 
of 344) involved firms that employ 5, OOOwork- 
ers or more. However, in total, these ac- 
counted for over three-quarters of the work- 
ers affected by training clauses (1.8 of 2.4 
million workers). 



Prevalence 

m . Fewer than 20 percent (344) of the 1,823 
m a j o r collective b a r g a in in g agreements 
studied contained training or retraining pro- 
visions (table 1). These applied to 2. 4 million 
(32 percent) of the 7, 3 million workers in 
study. 

However, as we noted earlier, the data 
tend to understate the incidence of training,, 
as against training provisions, in private in- 
dustry. First, a significant n'umber of nego- 
tiated programs are outside the scope of the 
study, among them apprenticeship programs 
. and short-term, on-the-job familiarization. 
Second; a variety of informal on- going train- 
ing programs and ad hoc training arrange- 
ments exist. None of these programs had 
been included in any contract* 

Clauses were concentrated in six indus- 
tries, each of which accounted for 20 pro- 
vis ions or more; . The se Industrie s included 
transportation e quip m e nt; communications; 
machinery, except electrical; primary metals; 
utilities; and food. Significantly, these are 
industries which have experienced continual 



The Bureaus tabulations tend to confirm 
previous studies of training in industry which 
found that larger firms were more likely to 
have training programs than smaller firms. 6 
The Bureau classified agreements in the study 
into three employment size groups and found 
that the incidence of training provisions in- 
creased with the size the bargaining unit. 



Total Percent of 

agree- Agreements agreements 



Size of 


m exits 


with pro- 


with pro- 


bargaining units ' 


studied 


vision 


visions 


All bargaining units— 


1, 823 


344 


18. 9 


1, 000 -4 , 999 workers ----- 


1,506 


258 


17.1 


5, 000—9, 999 workers 


190 


45 


23. 7 


10, 000 workers or more — - 


127 


41 


32.3 



4 The clauses are numbered, and the agreements from 
which they have been taken are identified in appendix C, In 
appendix A, several provisions are reproduced in their entirety 
to illustrate how the various parts fit in the whole. In appendix 
B, examples of union-sponsored training and retraining programs 
are described. 

5 Technological Trends in Major American Industries 
(BLS Bulletin 1474, 1966). 

6 See, as one example, Marvin J. Levine, '^Training and 
Retraining in American Industry, 11 Labor Law loumal, October 1964, 
pp. 638-639. 
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The largest number of provisions and the 
most workers affected were found in agree- 
ments covering blue-collar workers, pri- 
marily because most agreements in the study 
covered blue-collar workers* However, pro- 
portionate to the number of agreements 
studied within each occupational classification, 
white-collar workers outdistanced blue-collar 



workers in the incidence of training provi- 
sions* Furthermore, among white-collar 
workers, the likelihood of benefiting from a 
training program increased with the type of 
occupation. At the peak were professionals 
who benefited, as subsequent sections will 
show, not only from tuition aid programs but 
also from on-the-job training as well. 



Occupational group 


Total agreements 
studied 


Agreements with 
provisions 


Percent of agreements 
with provisions 


All occupations— — 


1,823 


344 


18.9 


Plant and service 


1,619 


281 


17.4 


Sales — 


89 


21 


23.6 


Clerical — — 


187 


65 


34.8 


Professional — — 


94 


41 


43.6 



NOTE: These data are nonadditive since 1 agreement may cover more than 1 oc- 

cupational group. 
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Table 1. Training and Retraining Provisions in Major Collective Bargaining Agreements by Industry, 1966—67 * 



(Workers in thousands) 









Referring to training and retraining 






Industry 


Total studied 


To 


tal 


On-the-job 

training 


Tuition 

aid 


Nature to be 
determined 


On-the-job 
training and 
tuition aid 


No reference 




Agree- 


Work- 


Agree- 


Work- 


Agree- 


Work- 


Agree- 


Work- 


Agree- 


WSTk- 


Agree- 


Work- 


Agree- 


Work- 




ments 


ers 


ments 


ers 


ments 


ers 


ments 


ers 


ments 


ers 


ments 


ers 


ments 


ers 


All industries 


1,823 


7,339. 2 


344 


2.351.6 


222 


886. 1 


29 


698.0 


70 


552. 8 


23 


214. 8 


1,479 


4,987. 7 


Manufacturing 


1.048 


4,155.5 


233 


1,871.7 


137 


5C5. 7 


19 


649. 4 


58 


507. 8 


19 


208.9 


815 


2, -83. 8 




18 


69.9 


7 


29.7 


4 


11.7 


1 


1.1 


1 


2.9 


1 


14. 0 


11 


40. 2 


Food and kindred products ■ 


126 

11 

30 


382.0 
24.2 
71. 8 


22 

1 

4 


134.5 

1.3 

14.5 


14 

1 

3 


100.2 

1.3 

6.5 


- 


- 


7 


32. 1 


1 


2. 3 


104 

10 

26 


247. 5 
22.9 
57. 3 


Textile mill products 

Apparel and other 


: 


: 


1 


8.0 


: 


: 


















finished products 

Lumber and wood products. 


55 


392.0 


4 


9.7 


3 


4.7 


- 


- 


1 


5.0 






51 


382.4 




13 

18 


24. 6 
29.6 


1 

1 


2.6 

1.0 


1 

1 


2.6 

1.0 














12 

17 


22. 0 
28. 6 


Furniture and fixtures 


I 


1 




l 


1 




Printing, publishing, and allied 


50 


112.2 


5 


9. 1 


2 


5. 1 




- 


3 


4. 1 


~ 




45 


103. 1 


industries — 


28 


59. 1 


13 


31.2 


7 


23.1 


1 


1.2 


5 


6.9 






15 


27. 9 


Chemicals and allied products 

Petroleum refining and 


61 


106. 8 


9 


19.4 


6 


13.8 


1 


3.5 


1 


1.0 


1 


1.1 


52 


87. 4 


related industries ■ 
Rubber and miscellaneous 


20 


44. 9 


8 


14. 8 


6 


12. 3 


- 




2 


2.5 






12 


30. 1 




21 

23 


107. 6 
73. 8 


8 

2 


63.6 

9.9 


6 

2 


24.6 

9.9 








39. 0 






13 

21 


44.0 

64.0 


Leather and leathei products 


_ 




2 


I 


z 


Stone, clay, and glass products — 


37 


115. 5 


12 


24.2 


5 


7.6 


2 


5.6 


3 


7. 6 


2 


3.4 


25 


91. 3 


Fabricated metal products — — 


106 

55 


545. 7 
129.9 


31 

11 


379. 6 
47. 1 


9 

8 


32.7 

16.7 


- 


- 


22 

2 


347.0 

16.9 


1 


13. 5 


75 

44 


166. 1 
82.9 


Machinery, except electrical 

Electrical machinery, 


115 


314. 6 


32 


146.1 


27 


98.5 


3 


45. 4 


2 


2. 2 


- 


* 


83 


168. 6 


equipment, and supplies 


106 


398. 7 


14 


166.8 


5 


51.4 


4 


76. 0 


1 


8.0 


4 


31.4 


92 


231.9 


Transportation equipment 

Instruments and related 


118 


1,075. 5 


42 


755. 1 


25 


76.3 


6 


515.6 


4 


23. 5 


7 


139. 8 


76 


320. 5 


products ■ 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 


25 


40. 6 


5 


10. 6 


2 


6. 1 


1 


1.0 


- 


- 


2 


3.5 


20 


38.0 


industries — — — 

Nonmanufacturing 


12 

775 


28.9 
3.183. 8 


1 

111 


l. 3 
479.9 


85 


380.4 


10 


48. 6 


1 

12 


1. 3 
45. 1 


4 


5. 9 


11 

664 


27. 6 
2,703.9 


Mining, crude petroleum, and 






























natural gas production 

Transportation 2 1 


16 


111.4 


3 


5.5 


- 


- 


- 


- 


3 


5.9 


_ 


, 


13 


105. 5 


91 


607.0 


7 


39.5 


6 


34. 3 


1 


5. 2 










84 


567. 5 


Communications 


88 


524.9 


33 


237.0 


25 


195.5 


6 


39. 4 


_ 




2 


2. 2 


55 


288.0 


Utilities: Electric and gas 


80 


180. 0 


23 


53. 4 


21 


50.4 






2 


3.0 


_ 




57 


126. 6 


Wholesale trade 


19 


35. 3 


2 


2.1 


1 


1. 0 


1 


1.1 










17 


33. 2 


Retail trade 


119 


317. 6 


19 


78.7 


18 


76. 0 


- 


- 




_ 


1 


2. 7 


100 


239.0 


Hotels and restauranto 


37 


171.5 


1 


2.0 


1 


2.0 






. ■ 






_ 


36 


169. 5 


Ser, vices 


65 

256 


258. 2 


4 


5.7 


11 


18. 2 


2 


3.0 


1 


1.6 

32.0 


1 


1.1 


61 


252. 6 
920. 7 




970 . 9 


16 


50. 2 






5 






240 


Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing 




























Industries — • — — 


4. 


7. 2 


3 


5.7 


2 


3.0 


“ 


" 


1 


2.7 


■ 


" 


1 


1.5 



Initial tabulations were concerned only with locating training and retraining provisions. These were based upon a universe of 1,823 major 
collective bargaining agreements in effect during 1965—66. The detailed analysis of the 344 provisions which were found occurred some months 
later. Of these 34-1 provisions, three-quarters were in effect in 1967 or later and the remainder in 1966. 

. Excludes railroad and airline industries. 

NOTE: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 




